xxxvi                 INTRODUCTION

Pew even among the greater reforming statesmen
have had the adaptability to carry their thoughts
away from the generation which was young when
they were young, and to turn to that which is
young when they are old, and will be old when
they'are dead. They do not often find themselves
prepared to deal effectually with such a crisis as
arises, from time to time in the life of a nation,
when a cloud of doctrines and opinions, long held
in suspense in the intellectual atmosphere, has
filtered through to the masses, and crystallized
into a demand for action. I have pointed out
below that for more than a century our public
interest has been mainly devoted to political objects.*
But the governance of a people is concerned with
much besides politics; and its expression, even in
the political form, must accommodate itself to
the ethical, psychological, and social conceptions
which have become prevalent, unless it can modify
them to fit into its own moulds. " Eepresentative
government and modern industrialism," I have
said, " have not as yet harmonised the political and
economic forces."

This adjustment has made little progress since
these words were written nine years ago; and it
is likely to grow both more difficult and more
urgent in the years that lie before us. Some of

to say nothing of the peers who lead the House of Lords, are
few of them below thirty, and most of them are above forty
years of age. They have formed or picked up their convictions
and, what is of more consequence, their prepossessions in early
manhood, which is the one period of life when men are easily
impressed with new ideas." Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in
England, p. 33.

* See infra, p. 810.